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DRAFT REGISTRATION 
BILLS INTRODUCED 

The following draft registraion bills were introduced in Con- 
gress during the previous two weeks: 

“The Military Registration and Mobilization Assessment Act 
Of 1979” H.R. 23 

Rep. Charles E Bennett (D-FL), second-ranking member of 
the House Armed Services Committee, introduced legisltalon 
in the House on 1/15 that would require President Carter to 
order the Selective Service System to commence registraion 
of young men by 10/1/79. The bill would also require that 

1. the President report to Congress no later than 6/30/79 on 
plans for the proposed registration 

2. the President establish a “National Advisory Committee” 
to make recommendations for achieving an adequate level of 
military medical personnel 

3. the Selective Service System become part of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense 

4. each person released from active duty (while meeting 
enlistment or appointment qualifications) serve in a reserve 
component for at least three years 

5. the Privacy Act be amended to permit the Selective 
Service System to have accesa to “age and address Infor¬ 
mation in the records of any school, any agency of the U.S., or 
any agency or political subdivision of any state, for the 
purposes of conducting registration...” 

“The Byrd-Nunn Bill” S. 109 

Sen. Harry F. Byrd, (l-VA) and Sen. Sam Nunn, (D-GA), both 
member of the Armed Services Committee, introduced a 
registraion bill, S. 109, on the floor of the Senate 1 /23. The bill 
would require the President to reinstate registration of men 
withinl 20 days of its enactment. It also would prohibit the 
President, for one year only, from suspending registration for 
more than 90 consecutive days—and, then,only for the pur¬ 
poses of revising or instituting new registration procedures. 

“The Military Registration and Mobilization 
Assessment Act of 1979” S.226 
This bill, quite similar to H.R. 23, was introduced by Sen. 
Robert Morgan (D-NC), member of theSenate Armed Service 
Committee, on 1/25. It does not require thatthe President 
establish a “National Advisory Committee;” that Selective 
SErvice be placed within the Defense Department; nor will It 
include a three-year resen/e provision—all of which are part of 
H.R. 23 

“The Montgomery Draft Bill” 

Within the next two weeks legislative aides tell us that Rep. 
G.V. Montgomery (D-MS) will introduce a draft bill which will 
call for registration, classification, and induction of 100,000- 
200,000 men (and possibly women) into the armed forces 
each year. The Montgomery bill would revise some of the 


iauiiadv on ioto deferment and exemption provisions of the Selective Service 

'MNUwiT JO > Act. There is no word on how this would affect conscientious 

objectors. There would be no student deferments. 

National Service 

Within the next month It is expected that twonational service 
bills will be introduced In Congress. 

The first bill, which will come close to compulsory universal 
service, will be offered by Rep. Paul McCloskey (R-CA), within 
the next two weeks. The bill would require that all young 
Americans register within ten days of their 17th birthday or, if 
over 17 and under 21, within alx months of enactment of the 
legislation. At the time of registration young people would 
receive counseling as to their options which would include: 

1.2 years of military service with educational benefits 
2.1 year of civilian service with no benefits 
3. taking a chance on a military draft 
Under this bill volunteers and draftees could choose to serve 
any time between their 18th and 26th birthdays. 

Another bill, to be introduced by Rep. John Cavanaugh (D-N E) 
would require that all young Americans register prior to their 
18th birthday. After registraion, individuals would choose 
between military or civilian service. There would be educa¬ 
tional benefits with the military option. Registrants would also 
choose a six-month period of time between their 18th and 
26th birthdays which they would be required to “expose 
themselves to selection for service.” 

During that six-month period registrants would receive lottery 
numbers. Those with low numbers would be chosen for 
service in either the armed forces or civilian agencies. If not 
chosen after six months a registrant’s obligation would end. 
Legislative aides emphasize that thes bills are subject to 
change before they are Introdcued. 

Legislative Schedule 

We expect that registration legislation will reach the floor of 
, the House and Senate Armed Services Committees would 
then recommend an appropriation for the Selective Service 
that would provide forthe administration of whatever registra¬ 
tion that would be required by the bill. 

Carter's Selective Service Request 
In his fiscal 1980 budget, Pesident Carter asked Congress to 
provide $1.7 million supplemental funding for Selective Ser¬ 
vice over its $7,045 budget for 1979. The President re- 
| quested $9.8 million for the draft agency for fiscal 1980. 
The supplemental funding would finance the expansion of the 
agency’s structure in the field from 6 to 10 Readiness 
Regions and Improve the computer data processing system. 
The 1980 request which is almost $3 million more than 
Congress appropriated in 1979, will provide for contlued 
testing and refinement of the improved data processing 
system. 

The President’s budget does not contain any provisions for 
“in-person” registraion, however, the improved data pro¬ 
cessing system might ready the way for the computer transfer 
of information fro Social Security records to the draft agency. 
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ADMINISTRATION LOSES 
GRIP ON STUDENTS 


by Fred Dolan and Jeff Schmidt 


—battle against authoritarianism of university continues... 


Barbara Bertin (Chair,UCI Committee on Pokicies and Spe¬ 
cial Assistant to Vice Chancellor Whitely): “You used a 
word there.. .’democratic’, which is not necessarily the 
way the university is structured. (Reading from the 
systemwide policies:) The Chancellor shall consult 
with students,... faculty and staff in the development of 
campus policy. . . ,’ but he has responsibly. This 
committee is an advisory committee to the Chancellor.. 


Diana Sherwood (Member, Policies Committee and Assistant 
to Dean of Undergraduates): “My understanding, 
Barbara, is that the university is... not a democracy.” 

Jeff Schmidt (AGS Representative to the Policies Commit¬ 
tee): ‘This is the third time someone has argued that 
because something has been done one way in the past, 
it should continue in the future. If you think non- 
democratic methods are best, argue for them. If we 
should give non-democratic advice to the Chancellor, 
argue it’s best! But saying that because the university 
has been non-democratic in the past, that we should 
give non-democratic advice, isn’t going to convince 
anyone...” 


The UCI Administration scheme of utilizing token student 
participation to lend legitimacy to its actions has apparently 
backfired in the case of Chancellor Aldrich’s “Committee on 
Policies Applying to Campus Activities, Organizations and 
Students,” the administrative body attempting to impose a 
new set of authoritarian regulations which sanction admini¬ 
stration moves against its on-campus political opponents. 
The behavior of the University officials in the ongoing process 
is revealing not oly their nature as individuals but the nature of 
the institution and U.S. society. 

Due to the decree of newsystemwide policies which govern 
all UC campuses, the Chancellor on his authority formed a 
committee on 22 Sept 1978, which was charged with making 
recommendations for any and all changes in campus regula¬ 
tions it deems desirable. Student rights, therefore, are essen¬ 
tially up for grabs—free speech, off-campus speakers, stu¬ 
dent organizatiojns, “due process,” eta In fact, in its zeal to 
“implement” broader systemwide policy, the administration 
has acted to limit student rights won in struggles over the past 
15 years. 

Sutdents appointed by ASUCI and AGS to work with the 
committee were jolted when they saw that the committee was 
planning to work uncritically to implement special new sys¬ 
temwide university policies which would sanction admini¬ 
stration cominance of campus political crisis—martial law 
style. These policies state, for example, that the admini¬ 
stration can declare a “state of emergency” and then “impose 
Emergency Suspension on any student, faculty member or 
employee” whose presence on campus, n the speculation of 
the administration itself, will “lead to violation of campus 
emergency orders.. .or other disruptive activity incompatable 
with the orderly operation of the campus.” 

Although the committee is playing the role of a campus 
legislature for all 9500 students here—writing regulations 
affecting almost aevery aspect of student life backing them 
up with punishment ranging to expulsion— the Chancellor's 
office appointed 10 administrators and only 3 students to the 
committee! However, the students immediately recognized it 
as a kangaroo legislture and demanded that its meeting be 
open to all students and that non-representative voting (10 to 
3) not be used to resolve conflicts within the committee. 
Although the administration did not endorse these ideas it 
could not oopenly oppose them in a direct way and as a 
result, the students have been successful in forcing compli¬ 
ance so far, through the first five months of the committee’s 
existence. 

This tactic resulted in a de facto expansion of the student 
delegation which now includes Linda Mills, Fred Dolan, Karen 
Bjorneby, David Haik, Jeff Schmidt, and many others. 

This expansion, together with administration bungles and 
the refusal of the student delegation to wheel and deal with 
the democratic rights of students, have enabled the student 
delegation to seriously set back the administration plan to 
quietly decree their one-sided regulations. Now, however, the 
student delegation believes that strategy for the committee 


IRVINE HOUSING ELEMENT: 
STUDENT INPUT NEEDED 

by Vincent LeVeque 

The Housing element is that part of the city’s general plan 
which details standards and plans for the provision of ade¬ 
quate housing for all economic segments of the community. 
The City of Irvine is currently in the process of revising its 
housing element. There are two groups working on this: the 
Citizens Advisory Committee and the city Planning Commis¬ 
sion. Both groups will present their recommendations to the 
city council late in February. The city council has the option of 
adopting one version or the other, or of coming up with an 
entirely different document. The housing element will, once 
adopted by the city, be sent to the California Department of 
Housing and Community Development for further review. If 
adopted, the housing element will have the force of law, since 
the state requires that the general plan be consistent with city 
zoning regulations. 

The first part of the housing element consists of basic data 
pertaining to housing within the city of Irvine. Much of this 
data points up the severity of the housing shortage in the city. 
Vacancy rates in apartments owned by the Irvine Company 
are 4%, which is below the rate (5%) at which supply falls 
behind demand, causing a rise in prices due to shortage 
alone. This perhaps explains the rapid appreciation in housing 
prices in the city. The annual increase in rental rates from 
1975 to 1978 has been 12%. The rate of increase in owner- 
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THE CASE AGAINST NUCLEAR 
POWER: ECONOMICS 

by Daryl Roberto 


page two 

OPINION ON DRAFT 


HOLOCAUST COMES TO GERMANY! 


by Robert K. Olsen 

As an able-bodied, male American of twenty years, recent 
Congressional and military talk about reinstating the draft is 
hard to ignore. I've never been lucky at games of chance, but I 
suspect that a draft lottery would change all that, with my 
birthdate winning call-up number one. 

Hence, a few observations, subjective and objective, about a 
new, peacetime draft: 

1) If they do draft me, I’ll go. I could never resist the draft. 

I’ll go, not because I support any particular administration, 

Congress, or policy, but because I am preeminently loyal to 
the United States and to its laws. To me, resisting the draft is 
an epitome of disgrace. 

I’ve always felt this way, but why I feel as I do is not wholly 
clear to me. I think it may be that society—this nation—has 
served me by providing the order and security necessary for 
me to conduct my life. Hence, should the nation decide that I 
must serve it in return, I guess I will serve, no questions asked. 

2) This is not to say that I relish the prospect of being a 
soldier. Quite the contrary, it scares me shitless. What scares 
me more than just being a soldier, though, is being one 
without any national support. 

That’s the way it was in Vietnam: draftees went off to fight a 
war, supposedly on behalf of a citizenry that openly opposed 
fighting that war. I can imagine nothing more depressing, and 
I suspect conditions would be similar in any other military 
conflict the United States might engage in within the foresee¬ 
able future. 

3) Just because the public probably Will not support 
another war for some time, we probably will not be involved in 
one, either. From that perspective, I would rather be drafted 
soon, and serve during peacetime, than be called up a few 
years from now to serve in the real thing. 

4) Along the same lines, assuming a peacetime draft is 
bound to come about some year, I’d rather go now, while I’m 
single, than have to leave a wife and kids behind several years 
from now. 

(Both of these last two remarks assume that one, two-year 
stint of active duty would rule out another afterward.) 

5) On a less subjective level, I dislike the draft because it is 
an extreme intrusion of governmental power into the lives of 
individuals. On that basis, I oppose the draft for the same 
reason I oppose mandatory busing, the minimum wage, and 
affirmative action. 

Forced induction can only be justified by a serious national 
need, which I am not convinced presently exists. 

I support an active U.S. military presence abroad, but the 
question is, Is the draft the only reasonable way to man our 
armed forces? We should first consider making the service a 
more attractive work and career alternative, (without, of 
course, compromising its quality.) As a taxpayer, I am willing 
to pay for increased salaries and benefits for enlisted service¬ 
men, if that will attract more volunteers. 

(One thing I would not support is diluting military discipline or 
training to attract volunteers. A small, rigorously disciplined 
and trained military is better than a large, sloppy one.) 

6) Compulsory draft registration, as opposed to induction, 
makes sense at this time. The country is unready presently to 
call up the men it will need in an emergency, and only because 
Richard Nixon saw fit to abolish the entire Selective Service 
system after the Vietnam treaty. 

Registering for the draft won’t hurt anyone, and I suggest 
including females in it as well. 

7) In the end analysis, I will support reinstating the draft if it 
is the only way to maintain our military forces. For reasons 
which are too lengthy to argue here, the United States cannot 
allow its military to be decimated by a lack of recruits or ill- 
preparation. 

Draft, if you must, but I am hoping for a better way.ft 


RA’S GET A RAW DEAL 


by Jo* Chaiken 

Research assistants, did you know that there is a 12-step 
scale of job categories (Junior Specialist I to Specialist III) for 
non-faculty academic research personnel above the level of 
Research Assistant? 

I and other graduate students worked for over a year as an 
Assistant-Specialist I and received $560 a month, almost as 
much as a TA, instead of the $472 a month RA’s get. To qualify 
as an assistant specialist required 3 years of graduate training 
or a Master's,but Junior Specialists positions were available 
to less experienced graduate students. However, when I 
advised a friend who was qualified to be reclassified as an 
Assistant Specialist, he found that Academic Personnel now 
has a policy that graduate students not be hired in the 
Specialists series, but only as RA’s. In investigating the 
situation, I find that “unique” graduate students could be 
hired as Specialists, but that it is not encouraged. The primary 
reason for the policy Is to prevent the principal investigators 
(faculty) from competing for student assistants on the basis of 
salary differentials. 

Without a pay increase since July 1, 1977, we graduate 
student employees have seen our real wages shrink over 
10%, and it is probably more since costs of food, housing and 


Holocaust, the NBC mini-series depicting the horrors of the 
Nazis during World War II, finally aired on German television 
last week. The event coincided with the country’s 34th 
anniversary from the liberation of fascism. The program was 
first presented on American television last year. 

For German students, Holocaust will now become a manda¬ 
tory requirement in their education. Educators are trying to 
stress that words and statistics are insufficient to convey the 
full scope of the tragedy. 

The reaction among Germans has been largely favorable. 
Despite threats to the television stations which carried the 
program, the majority of people praised what they saw. A poll 
released this week showed that 51 % of the population would 
like to see the expiration date for persecution of Nazi war 
criminals extended. (It expires at the end of this year). This is 
in comparison to only 15% before Holocaust was aired. 

The event carries even further significance, since the under¬ 
ground Nazi party is rapidly expanding in Germany. While 
many are quick to dismiss the members as mischievous kids, 
one is reminded that people used the same term to describe 
Adolph Hitler in the twenties! 

-Ricky Krista!_ 
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transportation have risen well above the inflation rate. While 
$472 a month (often less $252 a quarter registration) may be 
enough for a single student to subsist on, raising a family or 
repairing a car on such a salary involves frequent financial 
crisis. On the other hand, UCI policy on graduate research 
employment cannot be justified by a tightening University 
budget, since the money for such employment comes entirely 
from externally funded research grants. Moreover, putting an 
extra $1000 a year into a grant request to hire an Assistant 
Specialist rather than an RA should not jeopardize a grant, 
since grant agencies are generally more interested in nego¬ 
tiating budgets high enough to insure completion of the 
proposed research than in cutting costs. 

Beyond the question of money and title there is also the 
issue of graduate students performing mbre responsible and 
demanding work and receiving more valuable experience as 
Specialists rather than as Research Assistants. On all counts, 
the rational behind the exclusion of graduate students from 
the specialist series must be questioned. Whoever made the 
decision, did they consider graduate student interests? Cer¬ 
tainly not; it seems that supporting oneself as a graduate 
student without independent wealth or taking a second job 
has been made more difficult, ost of all, it makes clear that 
decisions about graduate student employment have been 
made without graduate students being consulted, much less 
actively participating. I suggest that all graduate students, 
RA’s as well as TA’s join in building an organization that can 
negotiate conditions and requirements of graduate student 
employment on equal terms, ft 


If s about time that we began to face facts: we need nuclear 
power about as much as we need the plague. Nuclear power 
is as much of a panacea for our energy needs as alcohol is for 
a hangover. Nuclear energy is inefficient, dangerous, and 
very expensive. We have to begin pulling our eggs out of the 
nucelar basket and begin placing them, instead, into wiser 
and more viable alternatives. 

The safety of nukes is a question subject to heated debate 
and is difficult to resolve. However, two issues are very 
important to consider here: (1) when we discuss safety, we 
must include the total nuclear fuel cycle (from mining and 
milling to final burial), not just the reactors themselves; and (2) 
if s true that we almost have the technology to keep reactors 
safe, but at what cost? It is the issue of costs that I wish to 
address in this article. 

Developing the technologies to keep reactors safe (i.e. 
improved Emergency Core Cooling Systems) is an expensive 
process in itself, but if s interesting to note how much it costs 
just to keep reactors secure (i.e. free of terroism). The New 
York Times noted that the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Com¬ 
mission (NRC), in 1977, ordered all existing plants to improve 
their security measures. This upgrading will cost $1.5 to $2.0 
million annually. Thus, the cost for security for the entire 
nuclear industry, over a reactor lifetime of 30 years, will be 
$2.9 to $3.8 billion—and this doesn’t even include the costs 
for added security at other fuel cycle facilities (e.g. repro¬ 
cessing plants). 

And what happens at the end of that 30 year -lifetime of a 
reactor do the nukes just pack up and leave? Unfortunately 
not—according to ERDA(the Energy Research and Develop¬ 
ment Administration—now the Department of Energy), when 
reactors are no longer able to produce energy, they are to be 
mothballed (welded shut with steel and guarded), entombed 
(covered by concrete), or dismantled. The latter is preferable 
but clearly the most expensive, with estimates ranging from 
10% to 100% of the planfs initial cost. Besides, some critics 
argue that we can never dismantle a reactor since parts of the 
reactor internals will remain hot (radioactive) for 80,000 
years; others argue that reactors will cool down in 30 to 100 
years. Well, why not just mothball it? Ten years ago, a French 
plutonium production reactor was mothballed and today it 
“has developed cracks, leaks radiation, and will have to b 
dismantled eventually." The problem with entombing is that 
we can’t be sure, after 500-600 years, that the protective 
casing will be physically maintained or guarded. At any rate, 
the point is that whatever is decided, it will be very expensive. 
But why should we worry about decommissioning reactors 
and other future costs—that will be someone else’s problem. 
What is important today, nulcear proponents argue, is that 
nuclear power is our cheapest energy production source. 
This, too, is bullshit. A study by Komanoff Energy Associates 
showed that for electric generating plants completed be¬ 
tween 1974 and 1977 (31 nuclear reactors, 61 coal plants), 
nukes were on the average, 73% more expensive than coal 
plants. Had scrubbers been added to all the coal plants, the 
cost difference would still be at least 50%! In fact, nuclear 
reactors are probably the most capital Intensive form of 
technology today, with the average cost of a nuke being $2 
billion. It’s interesting, at this point, to play a numbers game. 
Estimates for the year 2000 show that the U.S. will have 
anywhere from 140 to 300 nuclear reactors (at 1000 mega¬ 
watt capacity each). At present, we have 64 reactors, with 
another 30 or so under construction, this leaves us with from 
46 tp 206more to go. The capital costs alone (not including 
fuel costs, security costs, waste disposal costs, operating 
costs, decommissioning costs, and transportation costs) 
would be from $92 billion to $412 billion. Where are we going 
to get all this money? (Well, we might ask the Pentagon... 
Nukes not only cost a hell of a lot, but they are expensive to 
operate. Contrary to what the nuclear industry will tell you, 
nukes are incredibly inefficient and unreliable. The industry, 
in projecting future energy production, assumes that nuclear 
reactors will run at 70% to 80% of their rated capacity when, in 
fact, not even one nuke has had a lifetime capacity factor of 
80%. The range has been from 14.0% (Brown’s Ferry) to 
77.2% (Three Mile Island). Infact, the average capacity for the 
nuclear industry has been 58.1%. But that’s not the whole 
story. The nuclear industry is heading toward total depen¬ 
dence on plants of the least economical size. A Council on 
Economic Priorities study shows a negative correlation be¬ 
tween plant size and economy; that is, the bigger the plant ( 
say on the order of 1000 MW) the less reliable it is. Histori¬ 
cally, 1000 MW plants have operated at an average capacity 
of 41.7%! And yet these are the very type of plants that the 
nuclear industry wants to build from now on. (How’s that for 
college mentality?). 

Another problem with nukes is, assuming we can build all 
those reactors, will we have enough fuel to run them (enough 
uranium oxide yellowcake)? Some quick math will show that 
even if we do, the amount of energy we’ll get out these 
reactors will be so small as to to not justify their construction. 
Let’s assume that (1) 1,130,000 tons of yellowcake is the 
ultimate US reserve of uranium fuel (an optimistic figure- 
some figures are as low as 640,000 tons); (2) fuel performs at 
75%; and (3) reactors operate at 70% of their rated capacity ( 
this, too, is optimistic and historically unattainable as dis- 
icussed above). U nder these assumptions, the total number of 
1000 MW plants taht could be fueled would be 140 (for a 30 
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ship units has exceeded even this, with an annual increase of 
between 20% to 30%. For those of you who haven't taken 
calculus, this represents a doubling time of about three yearsj 
The city has attempted to alleviate the shortage of low and 
moderate cost housing by requiring developers to make 10% 
of new units constructed affordable to moderate incomei 
households. Unfortunately, these units rapidly become as! 
expensive as the remainder of the city’s housing. Town- 
houses which sold in Woodbridge for $33,000 in 1977 have 
resold for $66,000 one year later. Part of this increase is dur 
to speculation in residential real estate. During 1977 approx 
imately 30% of the units for sale were being held for invest¬ 
ment rather than as residences. Although the siege of specu¬ 
lation has lifted, it still must be viewed as a constraint on 
Irvine’s ability to provide low and moderate cost housing. One 
very obvious solution is to restrict the resale price of low and 
moderate income units. This has been proposed by the 
citizens commission, though not without some dissension. 
The second part of the housing element consists of specific 
actions which the city would take in order to progress towards 
fulfilling its housing goals. The actions are grouped into five 
areas, preserving housing and neighborhoods, preserving 
affordability, adequate siting, accessibility, and adequate 
provision. Preserving housing and neighborhoods includes 
actions which are designed to prevent the city’s housing 
stock from deteriorating. Preserving affordability involves the 
previously mentioned controls on resale price. Adequate 
siting evaluates the existing capacity for future housing in 
terms of meeting the city’s needs. Included in this is an action 
which could institute a landbanking program, under which the 
city would purchase land using federal HUD funds, then offer 
this land at reduced rates to developers for lower cost 
housing. Accessability includes those actions which insure 
that housing is available to all sections of the community, the 
basic concern being with the provision of housing for families 
and with the conversion of apartments into condominiums. 
The latter topic is of particular interest to students, since the 
conversion of apartments into condominiums tends to reduce 


the amount of housing available to students, as well as other 
somewhat transient groups. Additionally, the monthly pay¬ 
ments on a condominium are higher than the rent on an 
equivalent apartment. Conversion of apartments would thus 
reduce the supply of low cost housing. 

The adequate provision section contains the bulk of the 
provisions affecting the supply of low and moderate income 
housing. This is the section requiring that developers pro¬ 
duce a certain percentage of low and moderate cost housing 
in newly constructed projects. Other actions include manda¬ 
tory income screening for potential tenants and buyers of 
such housing, as well as utilization of federal programs 
designed to provide funding for housing programs for lower 
income groups. Overall, the housing element does seem 
fairly responsive to the needs of low and moderate income 
groups. The major problem lies with the implementation of its 
provisions. Adoption of the element by the city council is just 
the first step. 

As far as alleviating the student housing shortage goes, the 
housing element does seem to leave something to be desired. 
Only two proposals pertain to student needs; one, rather 
vague, seeks to “prompt responsible agencies to take 
measures to alleviate the housing shortage for students at 
UCI...” The other encourages the provision of congregate or 
dormitory style housing for students and other groups. The 
housing element “does not directly address student housing 
needs,” according to ASUCI housing commissioner Willard 
Chin. The chances of getting a more definite commitment 
written into the housing element seem slim at this point, and 
the inclusion of such a commitment in no way guarantees that 
it will significantly increase the amount of housing available to 
students. Nevertheless, student participation at the council 
meetings at which the housing element will be discussed is 
essential. As the potential victims of the Newport Beach 
zoning ordinance are finding out, what happens at the city 
level is very important in terms of student needs. Putting thjs 
another way, if students aren’t concerned enough about their 
own interests to fight for them, then one cannot expect^ 
anyone else to.-fr 


A Tenant Union for Students? page three 

by Vince leVeque 

A Tenant union is an organization of renters which seeks to 
advance their interests by putting pressure directly on land¬ 
lords and by seeking legislation favorable to tenants. As 
prime targets for exploitation by landlords, students would 
benefit greatly from a tenant union which would represent 
their interests collectively before landlords. A tenant union 
could provide many services to students, such as advising 
them of the laws regulating tenant-landlord relations, provi¬ 
ding a listing of available housing, notifying students of 
pending legislation affecting their status as tenants, and 
registering students to vote as a means of increasing their 
political influence. Overall, tenant unions are a rather new 
phenomenon in Orange County. OCRA, the Orange County 
Renters Association, is the primary tenants association in the 
county. It was established only last year with about a dozen 
members and has grown considerably since to over 250 
members. 

As a result of a resolution passed by AS council, the housing 
commissioner Willard Chin is presently investigating the 
possibility of establishing a student tenant union. Assisting 
the effort is Don McDougall, a social ecology student doing a 
field study with OCRA. The basics of establishing a tenants 
union were discussed at a recent meeting between Don and 
Willard. Initially, the tenant union would be established as a 
campus organization. It would be under the auspices of the 
ASUCI housing commissioner—this would provide for a certain 
degree of continuity. The bulk of the organizational work 
could be done by social ecology field study students. The 
tenants union would depend on the existing commuter stu¬ 
dents’ organization as a possible core for its membership, 
later developing a membership of its own. Projects which the 
tenants union could develop include a listing of which land¬ 
lords own which properties and a student run housing bro¬ 
kerage, which would arrange rentals and leases directly with 
landlords rather than requiring students to deal with realtors. 

If this sounds interesting to you, you should contact Willard 
Chin at 833-5547 right away. Being somewhat overworked 



PROP.13 SAVES IRVINE CO. $3.34 MILLION 
IN PROPERTY TAXES 
Just Business as Usual 

by Hardy Gold 

The success of Proposition 13 can to a large part be 
attributed to the Pro-13 campaign’s ability to channel tax¬ 
payer anger into an instant pay-off. As taxpayers over the last 
three decades have had to give a larger portion of their 
paychecks to the government, the concrete results of tax 
relief that Proposition 13 promised sounded appealing- 
even in the face of the benefits corporations would gain. 
Howard Jarvis and the Yes on 13 Committee succeeded in 
voicing taxpayer frustration. In effectively leading the tax 
revolt Jarvis and company took the moderator's podium and 
raised the issue of cutting taxes and cutting government 
spending, while obscuring just how out-of-proportion indivi¬ 
duals’ taxes are in comparison to corporations, and just how 
much further out-of-proportion taxes would be after Prop. 13. 

Orange County's largest landowner, the Irvine Company, will 
be paying $3.34 million less in property taxes due to the 
passage of Proposition 13. 

The Irvine Company is presently protesting an additional 
$1.4 million of its $9.7 million tax bill claiming that the county 
has misinterpreted recent tax legislation. 


Overall, the corporate windfall due to the enactment of the 
Jarvis-Gann Amendment is about $4.1 billion, nearly twice 
the savings enjoyed by individual homeowners, $2.3 billion. 
Tom Hayden, chair of the Campaign for Economic Democracy, 
has called this “one of the greatest corporate raids on the 
public treasury in recent California history.” This dispropor¬ 
tionate benefit to the corporate sector compared to indivi¬ 
duals fits a trend that has been developing since the fifties. 

Proposition 13 gave voters a solution that would save them 
some money. This solution, however, only perpetuated the 
real problem: that corporations’ share of the tax burden has 
become less while individuals’ share has increased. 

In 1951 for every dollar the individual paid to the state 
treasury, corporations and banks paid $1.29. This ration has 
steadily been reversing itself since. In 1978 for every dollar 
the Individual paid to the state, corporations paid only 44 
cents (according to the California Public Policy Center.) 

Cuts in services and user-charge fees are local governments’ 
response to the lost revenue from Proposition 13. Here again 
it is the individual who must foot the bill. 

A real solutionthat the state legislature could enact would be 
a “split-roll tax.” Under the split roll corporations and banks 
would be taxed at a different rate than individual homeowners 
would be. Variations could be worked out to encourage 
entrepeneural small businesses or co-ops.☆ 


& I’m sure he could appreciate any help he could get. Other 
’^individuals to contact are your commuter student advisors, 
*:Mike Ruane and Eric Hoogerhuis. Messages can be left for 
:*them at the same number.^ 


| THE IRVINE COMPANY OCTOPUS- 
IT LIVES ON LAND 

& by Hardy Gold 

*: The undeveloped land in Irvine is the most valuable in the 
S world, according to the Almanac of American Politics 1978. 
£:Virtually all of it is owner by the Irvine Company. 

£: If the Company’s holdings of 5,500 acres of agricultural land 
Sin the Imperial Valley sound impressive, then consider the 
S60.000 acres that the Irvine Company operates locally. 
^Departments include livestock, orchards, row crops, and a 
^vegetable packing house. 

*: The Irvine Company markets vegetable crops through 
:£ brokers under its own label, markets citrus through Sunkist 
Sand avocados through Calavo. 

Next issue—More tentacles of the Irvine Company octopus.^ 


People who helped put this paper together: 

Laurie Galvan, Campbell Skillman, Mike Schaeffer, Steve 
Cook, Karen Bjorneby, Peter Franczak, Miles Mendenhall, 
Larry George, Linda Mills, Dave Stoner, Tamara Bower, Dave 
Jacobs, Jay Falotico, Michael Winkelman, Mike Roskey, 
Jennifer Janz, Mitch Kief, Ricky Kristal, Elisa Breton, Hardy 
Gold, Fred Dolan, Jeff Schmidt, Vincent LeVeque, Robert K. 
Olsen, Joe Chaiken, Daryl Roberts, T.R. Feldman, Pete 
Fischler, Joel Gallant, Marc Weisman, Marc Handler, S. Flyte, 
Dennis Hampton, Corinne, Karin Inge, and many more people. 
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BUDGET CUTS 


COLLEGE LEGAL CLINIC 


by Michael Winkelman 


Each U niversity of California campus has been developing its 
79-80 budget cutbacks. Involving cutbacks on the order of 1 j 
to 1.7 million dollars for the UCI campus. These proposed' 
cuts, originally submitted to the'presidents office in Decem¬ 
bers were formulated by staff and administration, and cut) 
primarily at the programs which lie at the basis of the function 1 
of the University—providing quality education. The formula¬ 
ted cutsdo not adequately address the possibility of cuts 
within the secondary functions of the University—the bureau¬ 
cracy ofstaff and administrators. The originally proposed cuts, 
hurriedly formulated at Systemwide’s request in November, 
were: 

Library $100,000-$150,000 reduction of already inadequate 
hours, reduction of new acquisitions and reduction of services 
of the Learning Resource Center. The library is only marginally 
supportive of facilities necessary for quality doctoral work, 
and these limited facilities are threatened with reduction. 
Reduction of hours seriously threatens the undergraduate 
population because it serves as the only study space on an 
primarily commuter campus. 

Temporary FTE $400,000. This reduction (40% of temporary 
appointments) portends a decline in the quality of under¬ 
graduate education, and gross increases in the teaching 
loads and undoubtedly major increases in the TA work load, 
since temporary FTEs absorb a large portion of the undergra- 
duatework load in instructing large classes. 

Maintenance and Utilitie8$100,000-$150,000. Agood idea, 
which the administration unfortunately intends to realize 
through, among other things, reduced night lighting on cam¬ 
pus, increasing by their own admission the incidence ofcrime 
activity. 

Reduction of the student services $100,000-$150,000. This 
would involve elimination or reduction of such services as the 
learning skills center, tutoring, counseling and recreation. 
Instruction and Research Support Budget $100,000- 
$250,000. Reduction of funds for readers, graders, teaching 
equipment, and support services. 

mmm ASSESSOR mom 


by T. R. Feldman 

The class had promise but never lived up to its potential. 
Same old story, right? What can you do to let the professor 
know that you were disappointed, his teaching style could 
use improvement, the text was absolutely the worst, and TA 
couldn’t answer questions? What will you do, what will you 
do? 

For many people the one opportunity (aside from personal 
confrontation) available to express satisfaction or despair 
with their courses and professors is the course evaluation 
process. However, with the exception of Bio Sci, the informa¬ 
tion collected during the quarterly evaluation process is 
virtually lost to all concerned. 

Let’s look at the School of Social Sciences. Soc. Sci. has a 
totally comprehensive process through which every course 
taught is evaluated by students completing a form that 
contains numerical questions on the course and the instruc¬ 
tor, as well as an entire page for written comments. Following 
computation of the numerical scores, the evaluation forms 
are filed away in an office on the 6th floor of SST, never to be 
heard from again. Well, not quite. About fifty percent of the 
instructors do make the effort to sift through and read the 
comments. What about the students? Zero percent of the 
students make use of the information, but ifs not because 
they’re lazy or don’t want to know. Unless you are a peer 
advisor or in some otherway closely affiliated with the School, 
you would have no idea where the course evaluations were 
filed much less know you had the right to go searching 
through them. Obviously, the system was not designed for 
maximum dissemination of the valuable information. 

So, this quarter a few Social Science undergrads ventured to 
make that first step toward “liberating”the information tucked 
away in the files of SST 641. Thafs what the ASSESSOR, 
Social Science’s course evaluation book, is all about. It’s a 
source of information to be used when choosing classes, and 
a tool to help us achieve that intangible—the “best education” ! 
we can squeeze out of Irvine. It is a great source of pride that a 
publication has been produced that faithfully (down to the 
very quotes!) represents student opinion; and a most en- j 
couraging event was the support and assistance of the 
administrators, staff, and, especially, the faculty. At the start, 1 
there was much concern about possible faculty resentment j 
and administrative reluctance toward the project; however, i 
that never materialized, and instead the project has been on 
the receiving end of financial support and helpful ideas while | 
remaining a publication initiated, compiled, and edited entirely j 
by students. 

The ASSESSOR will be available beginning Monday, Fe¬ 
bruary 26 on the 6th floor of Social Science Tower and in the 
Social Science Lecture Hall. If you do (and we hope you do) 
use the book, your completion of the enclosed questionnaire— 
it’s smack in the middle so you can’t miss it—will be appre¬ 
ciated and will contribute to further development and expan¬ 
sion of the project. 

Why should you pick up and use a copy of the ASSESSOR? 
Because it really is different The book is not just page after 
page of statistics, measuring factors you don’t even care 
about. It was carefully designed to be descriptive, evaluative, 
and readable...and enjoyable. Anteaters have a sense of 
humor, too, /know.* 


General Administration $100,000-$200,000. These cuts are 
directed at reduction of information procedures and internal 
audit functions, without adequate consideration of a reduc¬ 
tion or elimination of administrative staff function. Recent 
surveys in the governmental and private sectors indicate a 
horrendous loss of capital through “time theft" or on the job 
losses to time wastage, as well as other loss through institu¬ 
tionalized waste through overstaffing. A limited encounter 
with the administrative bureaucracy—both within the indivi¬ 
dual schools as well as campuswide—leaves no doubt that 
such waste occurs here. 

Health Sciences Instructional and Research Budget 
$400,000. According to SBPC, President Saxon returned the 
original proposed cuts, for, among other reasons, the lack of 
student input into the budget cut considerations. UCI Admini¬ 
stration has yet to actively seek such participation, and has 
actually failed to inform student representatives seated on 
the committees making budget cut considerations of the 
ongoing meetings. However, we can have our input into the 
next Resources Planning Council meeting, an open meeting 
at which discussion of budget cut iconsiderations will be the 
agenda. This meeting is on Tuesday, the 6th of March at 9 a.m. 
in Adm. 107. Be therel It’s your responsibility to help insure 
that the Implications of the conservative wave in our country 
does not effect the quality of education to which we are 
entitled. We need specific input and suggestions as to where 
budgetary cuts would best be made. 


SMALL PAX 
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by Pete Flschler 

The College Legal Clinic (CLC) was established in 1971 as a 
response to problems between police and students after the 
campus unrest during the late 60’s and early 70’s. Many 
elements of the community, including both the college 
campus and the legal system (lawyers and judges) were 
involved in the organization process. 

Through community donations, the legal clinic was opened 
to provide free attorney consultations and also the ‘Own 
Recognizance’ release program for students. In 1972, the 
Orange County Bar Association (ABA) gave a $10,000 seed 
grant to provide a solid base for this strictly volunteer organi¬ 
zation. The CLC is the only referred service recognized by the 
ABA. 

The various campus membership in the CLC includes UCI, 
Cal State Fullerton, Chapman College and Fullerton J.C. The 
CLC is considered a model for student legal service pro¬ 
grams. Other agencies charge students a minimum of $5, 
while our services are free. CLC operates with a cost of only 
404 per student this includes more legal services than other 
referral agencies. The clinic is now well established in the 
community. In turn, the clinic has helped to Initiate other 
volunteer based organizations and has become an important 
component of the community ‘legal reference network.’ This 
is in addition to preparing college students for legal career. 
The CLC has four legal service programs: 

1) clearning house and referral: Information is maintained 
on all community service programs which deal with any of the 
incredible legal hassles students live throug. 

2) attorney consultations: Free legal advice in the form of a 
30-minute interview with one of more than 150 panel attorneys. 

3) lawyer referral: Students wanting to retain an attorney 
after their consultation are referred to a member of panel 
attorneys. There is a considerable discount off the standard 
attorney fees. If the student had difficulty with our attorney, 
she/he may contact the CLC for recourse action. 

4) emergency legal service: “Own Recognizance Releases’ 
without bail may be obtained for students who’ve suffered an 
arrest. 

Fifteen students staff the UCI clinic. They are all Social 
Ecology majors working on field studies which concern the 
criminal justice system. Professor Gil Geis is our faculty 
advisor. Nan Saslow and Ran Lujan are the student directors. 
During this Winter quarter, ex-State Assemblyperson Ron 
Cordova became faculty advisor until Professor Geis returns 
from sabbatical. 

The UCI legal clinic is located in trailer 305 across from the 
Humanities buildings. Office hours are 10 to 4 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. You may phone either833-5400 orX6766. In 
case of emergency, phone us at (714) 870-5757 - 24 hours a 
day! 

If you have any anticipated or immediate legal problems, 
drop by or phone. We’re here to serve the student movement. 
All services are free.* 


ILLUSION OF PARADOX 

No answers 
Are Ever free: 

Life 

Is a mystery. 

-Marc Wei8man 


IF YOU ARE GAY.... A Different View 


by Joel Gallant 

The article “If you are gay...” in the second issue of the Real U 
attempted to present many of the very real problems that gay 
students face, and in doing so, to promote understanding and 
awareness of gay people and their needs. No one can deny 
that gay people, students included, face serious discrimination 
both here at the university and in their day-to-day lives. All of 
us have been confronted at one time or another with some, if 
not all, of the problems discussed in the article. 

The author presents an unnecessarily dismal picture of gay 
life, however. I object to the attitude that I hear so often in 
working with gays who haven’t come to terms with their 
sexuality. We will accomplish nothing by pitying ourselves or 
by externalizing all of our problems. Yes, we live in a hostile, 
heterosexually dominated society. Yes, we face problems 
and obstacles that a straight person never encounters. But at 
the risk of sounding unrevolutionary, I would like to suggest 
that our happiness and well-being are much more dependent 
on our acceptance of ourselves than on society’s attitudes 
toward us. 

I have been openly gay on campus for the last two years— 
last year in the dorms and this year as Director of the Gay 
Students Center. One thing that being publicly gay has taught 
me has been that once you are comfortable and happy with 
your sexuality, occasional taunts by other students or uncom¬ 
fortable looks by professors no longer carry the impact they 
once had; in fact, it becomes easy to laugh at them. When you 
convey a positive attitude about who you are, it is a little 
harder for people to criticize you or to discriminate against 
you. 


I question the statement that our social sphere is limited, or 
certainly the assumption that we all started out with the 
“bathroom scene.” I also strongly di agree with the statement 
that “unity among gay people is difficult and almost non¬ 
existent.” I disagree because I personally experienced a very 
reassuring unity when we collectively defeated Proposition 6 
in November. When one considers the fact that gay people 
have absolutely nothing in common, the unity that we have 
achieved is remarkable. 

I am often tempted to encourage other gays to come out and 
affirm their gayness, because it has worked for so many of 
us. But I realize that some people are more comfortable in the 
closet, and that being completely “out” isn’t a prerequisite for 
living a happy, welFadjusted life as a gay person. Nor is it 
necessary to feel that we are loved by all of society. We must 
first love ourselves. Strong support is needed and can be 
found in both the gay and straight worlds. The author was right 
in saying that we sometimes accept society’s definitions and 
make them our own. We must combat the feelings of self- 
hatred that have been instilled in us since childhood. Only 
then can we face society’s discrimination and disapproval. 

The Gay Students Center is one of the resources that gay 
students can use to find a supportive atmosphere. Our 
Counseling Program is designed to help those having difficul¬ 
ties with self-acceptance or with any other problems they 
might face. We are certainly willing to deal with cases of 
discrimination when they occur in the university. Finally, we 
offer an opportunity for gay students and faculty to meet other 
gay people, to socialize, and to share their feelings and 
concerns. Being gay is a problem for many people, but it 
doesn’t have to be. You can be happy and gay, even at 
Irvine.* 





LETTERS 


BEARING THE UNLIFTABLE WEIGHT 


by S. Flyte 
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To the Editor of the Real U. 

Upon reading the title of Tamara Bower's article, “Mono¬ 
gamy Sucks,” I was interested in reading further to see 
whether the title was chosen as an attention-getter or out of 
jest. I was appalled to discover that it expressed her true 
opinion on the subject. The purpose of this letter is to 
complain not of her opinion, but of her way of presenting her 
opinion. To me it was repulsive, and I found it difficult to even 
read the whole article, though I did so in order to give her the 
full benefit of my doubt. I was disappointed in the newspaper 
as well as for not having better discretion in allowing her 
article to be printed in such a way. I think it is possible to 
express even the strongest and most outspoken opinions in a 
way that can be heard and appreciated. 

I wish to emphasize, it is not the stand she takes that I am 
opposing. Even though I can’t agree with her opinion, I can 
still respect it. In fact, some of her observations of people’s 
opinions of a woman (and a man) outside of a monogamous 
relationship are somewhat valid, I feel. However, there are 
aspects of her argument that I can’t agree with. She states 
that “monogamy is basically an oppressive relationship for 
both parties...” I contend that although certainly some re¬ 
lationships are oppressive, the cause cannot be found in the 
type of relationship but in the two individuals themselves. 
Coming from a fundamental viewpoint (and personal expe¬ 
rience) a monogamous relationship, in my opinion, can be just 
the opposite—a supportive and growing relationship—pro¬ 
vided the two persons are willing to commit themselves to 
work at it. 

Ms. Bower's later statement that people become trapped 
and forced to love each other again I feel is a false assumption. 
“Commitment” to me is not synonomous with "trap,” meaning 
that if I commit myself to someone, I am not forcing myself to 
love him, I do love him and choose to commit myself to our 
relationship. If it becomes a trap, both myself and my partner 
have failed, and we must go at it from there. Monogamy was 
never meant as a negative concept; that is only what we have 
made it. And certainly the trend of society doesn’t support Ms. 
Bower’s statement. The high divorce rate, especially in 
Southern California, and the growth of non-married relation¬ 
ships seems to me to show people who are anything but 
“trapped” and “forced.” I couldn’t help but feeling that Ms. 
Bower was speaking from some personal experience in the 
past. However, such an experience does not constitute 
authority in a subject. 

-Cynthia Sink 

Reply, 

Upon reading Ms. Sink’s letter, I was disappointed in her 
inability to carry out her expressed purpose: “...to complain 
not of her opinion, but of her way of presenting her opinion.” 
She stated that the article was repulsive and difficult to read, 
without explaining how and why. 

The title, “Monogamy Sucks,” was chosen as an attention- 
getter which expressed my opinion. The article is an argu¬ 
ment against the widespread uncritical acceptance of this 
form of relationship, showing why and how monogamy is 
oppressive, and pointing in a direction of greater freedom for 
everyone. 

The mass media is directed toward making its audience feel 
comfortable. It encourages its audience to accept things the 
way they are, which is to close one’s eyes to the pain and 
suffering in this world. Reality is sugar-coated, so that even 
the most oppressive relationships are made to look moral, 
desirable, or even cute! Strong opinions are avoided by the 
media because it prompts people to start thinking and to 
question their own values. God forbid if the come to the wrong 
conclusions! 

I am not interested in diluting or sugar-coating my opinions 
in order to make them more palatable to the pablum-fed. My 
articles are meant to challenge basic assumptions. I have a 
strong interest in controversy, and in developing an argumen¬ 
tative dialogue in which a search for truth is more important 
than selling one’s opinions. 

Ms. Sink emphasizes that she is not opposing my opinion, 
and yet in the same paragraph, she goes on to attack it. 

Ms. Sink contends that the cause of oppression cannot be 
found in the form of relationship, but in the individuals 
involved. This implies that individuals are expected to con¬ 
form to certain modes of conduct, rather than that the way 
they treat each other should arise from their own needs. The 
root cause of oppression in any situation never comes from 
any individual alone, for individuals are conditioned by the 
demands and expectations of the society they operate in. 

I question the whole concept of “commitment.” Again, com¬ 
mitment implies a set of rules defining the relationship. When 
you say “I love only you,” or “I will love you forever,” you are in 
effect putting limitations on yourself, no matter how freely and 
sincerely you say it. Love is supposed to be spontaneous, and 
if you have to work at it, it is far from spontaneous. 

Ms. Sink’s statement that “Monogamy was never meant as a 
negative concept...” I find curious. The express purpose of 
monogamy in its origins was to produce children of un¬ 
disputed paternity, in order for these children to receive their 
father’s property as natural heirs. It also insured a woman’s 
financial dependency on a man. It wasn’t until centuries later, 
during the middle ages, that the concept of romantic love 
even came into being, and then it developed primarily as a 
celebrated aspect of adultery. (See The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property, and the State Frederick Engels, p. 125,133.) 
The general trend of society does support my statements. 
Every divorce is a demonstration of the failure of monogamy. 
Every non-married relationship reflects anxiety toward 


An open letter to Mr. Kurt Reh, 

Your article in the Viewpoint section of last week's New U 
(2/6/79) stated that despite the problems with nuclear power, 
we need it; citing arguments that nuclear power advocates 
have used for years. We would like to expand upon a few of 
your arguments. Granted, solar energy is “not practical” at 
present. But if a similar amount of money were, and should be, 
spent on the alternate energy sources research as is spent on 
nuclear energy each year, solar energy would be quite 
feasible. If we have the technology to clean up nuclear power, 
why not direct it towards an energy source we don’t have to 
pay for, like Saveli’s solar passive homes or the energy stored 
in our refuse. You want the nuclear power industry to “develop 
the necessary technology.” Since they are the ones who own 
most of the uranium mines in the world, for example Westing- 
house, General Electric and the usual host of oil companies, 
and, at the same time, get subsidized for research, they will do 
all in their power to convince you of our desperate need for 
nuclear plants. They are very interested in our present energy 
needs and they want every dollar they can squeeze from that 
need, today. 

Yes, gram for gram, uranium is a more potent fuel source, but 
what of its byproducts? Plutonium remains dangerous for 
thousands of years. To be specific, its half-life is about 24,000 
years. The high level solidified wastes of a nuclear plant don't 
take up much space but an average sized reactor produces as 
much of these long persisting radioactive poisons as about 
2000 atom bombs of the Hiroshima size in two years. So if 
you’re so hot on the burial method we’ll just put the little 
cylinder in your (oryourgrandchlldren’s) backyard and hope it 
doesn't leak like the last time the government tried it in 
Hanford, Wash, or Aiken, S.C. It is estimated that roughly 
150,000 lbs. of plutonium will be recovered from nuclear 
wastes by 1985 by the free world countries. It will take nearly 
a quarter million years for that hunk of plutonium to lose its 
cancer and leukemia causing capabilities. If we as a society 
are having such a difficult time with the “common” waste 
chemicals of today, what could happen if a ton of plutonium 
got dumped in the wrong place or perhaps, in today’s troubled 
world, “lost”? 

It’s about time we start considering our habits of energy 
consumption seriously. It’s about time we take off our 20th 
century “blinders” and think about someone other than 
ourselves, like the people around us and our children’s 
children's children. It’s about time. 

Anders K. Egense (junior, civil engin.) 

Edd Rinqlein (sophomore, civil engin.) 
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forming a permanent bond. 

Much of my opinions are developed from personal expe- 
ence and observations. So are Ms. Sink’s. I do not believe in 
authority. It is my hope that all of us will examine our own 
experiences critically, and use them in a way which will help 
all of us learn and grow. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ANATOMY 
IN SEXUAL ATTRACTIVENESS 


Sincerely, 
Tamara Bower 


Stumbling in late, he feigned an air of contrite embarass- 
ment. He needn’t have bothered; the lecturer droned on 
without any hint of interruption, and class attention was 
focused either on examining one's fingernails or meticulously 
counting notebook pages. He reflected on which of the many 
empty lecture hall seats would be his. A decision was made 
and he sat down, unfolded the meager writing surfuce, and 
began an inventory of remaining notebook pages. 

The lecturer’s voice went through its sing-song litany: “Per¬ 
haps you-uh still have-uh some unanswered questions, no-uh 
rather, burning, yes, burning problems that have -uh- have not 
been dealt with. 

Why does he say that every ten minutes? he asked himself as 
he tried to copy down the scrawl on the chalkboard, assuming 
the off-chance that it was important. The lecturer, undis¬ 
mayed by the thundering apathy, smiled to a student in the 
front row and spoke: "Perhaps you have a comment?” 

The student smiled back and proceeded to cleverly demolish 
the material in the lecture. The lecturer perceived this retort 
as beautifully adoring reassurance. He looked towards the 
outspoken student, seeing clearly the pimples on his clean¬ 
shaven neck. Toad, he thought idly. The lecturer received this 
proof that at least one person was listening with childhood 
enthusiasm. “Good point,” he scribbled furiously on the 
chalkboard. 

Why does he always have to do that? a woman wondered. 
She squinted, and then gave up all hope of understanding the 
scrawl. Instead, she began to inspect her fingernails. Was it 
only her imagination, or could the smell of stale beer and 
pungent dope be detectable from her clothes. On cue, her 
stomach rumbled an impish protest against the food con¬ 
sumed the day before. She was considering the implications 
of having led a sinful existence. Why else the punishment? 
Why else having this as a required course? She struggled to 
regain self-control instead of lapsing into a hysterical panic. A 
composure of cheerful indolence was resumed. 

In the meantime, the lecturer had destroyed the potential 
stimulating controversy and transformed ideas into a form¬ 
less abstract debate: “You all-uh-can-see, uh-perceive, that 
this is-uh the essential line of reasoning-uh-used before.” The 
lecturer then chose to examine a subject that had no relation 
to any of the previous examples. If the students had been 
listening, they would certainly have been confused. As it was, 
there was no discernable break in the heavy yawn-cough 
rhythm. 

The sight of students leaving gave the lecturer a clue that 
perhaps it was time to leave. He smiled and gathered his 
notes from the platform. One student observed the lecturer in 
bliss, and wondered where her own enthusiasm had gone. 
She stood up and folded down the writing surface. She 
walked out the door, fumbling through her pockets for loose 
change that might buy her another beer.ir 

UCI THEATRE DEPT.: 
MURDER, THEFT, AND WHITE MALE 

by Marc Handler 

All UCI theatre majors must take “Development of Drama.” 
This means mostly analysis of plays—(as if theatre was just so 
many words on paper.) And which plays do they pick to study? 
Every single one is European or American. As far as the UCI 
theatre department is concerned—Asia, Africa and South 
America do not exist! Neither do American Indians or Mexicans! 
We are the conquerors—what the hell do we care about the 
culture of the conquered? What could we possibly have to 
learn from them? And, in case there’s any doubt, conquered 
here means women, too. That’s right—Lillian Heilman and 
Megan Terry take their places along with Garcia-Lorca, Leroy 
Jones, Pablo Neruda and other “non-white males” who are 
considered unworthy of attention. Three courses—twenty to 
thirty plays, and not one woman, Black, Latino...any guesses 
on why this is so? Any guesses about the composition of the 
Theatre department staff?You got it—all white males. And the 
plays they produce? Mostly stories of, by, and for, WASPs. 
Nothing necessarily wrong with WASP culture, except that it 
gets so arrogant, it thinks it’s the only damn culture around. 
And content? Well, let’s put it this way. The department is 
very big on Russian playwrights—right up to the Russian 
Revolution, that is. And then...not a peep. No Russians, no 
Eastern Europeans, no Cubans, no Chinese—and also, no 
notice is taken of the Federal Theatre Project, Farmworkers 
theatre, and other Left and people’s theatre in this country. 
When someone like Arthur Miller must be placed on the list, 
the fact that he was—gulp—a communist...is a well kept 
secret. Thus the university carries out its traditional function 
of serving the ruling class, white male ruling class. White male 
theatre professors. White male theatre. We are all being 
WHITE MALED! 

The answer to this problem is not adding some token Third 
World authors to the list. The Theatre department needs new 
blood and a new set of priorities. A special organization of 
students should be set up to recommend new instructors and 
T.A.S and to establish an alternative program within the 
department. The energy for this cannot come from within the 
department—most Third World students have already thrown 
up their hands and left. It must come from without—from 
M.E.CH.A., the BSU, etc. With their help, maybe someday the 
UCI theatre department will be able to train students whose 
ultimate ambition is not to appear at the Mark Taper Forum in 
America’s one billioneth rendition of MacBeth.ft 
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has been taken over by higher UCI administrators who plan to 
force a confrontation over procedure and thus eliminate 
students as serious participants in the drafting of the UCI 
campus regulations. Their good-bye would be a poetic “thank 
you for your interest in the rules we will be forcing you to obey 
and thank you for your ‘input’, most of which we must throw 
away.” The student delegation therefore sees this article as a 
call for further student support through participation. 

MODUS BUREAUCRAT1CUS 

The brief history of our involvement with the committee is 
fascinating. Looking at the systemwide proposals, it was 
evident to us at the onset that any attempt merely to “imple¬ 
ment” them could not be a politically neutral project. We 
decided that our only alternative was to formulate campus 
regulations which would require the administration to justify, 
in advance, any proposal to discipline students or faculty or to 
“regulate” student activity. For example, a hearing could be 
required before anyone is suspended, and so forth. 

The only significant result of the first meeting was Barbara 
Bertin’8 request that various interested parties on the com¬ 
mittee produce drafts of proposed regualtions and appear 
with them at the next meeting. 

Meeting on our own, we spent hours developing proposals 
for regulations which would create two new standing commit¬ 
tees on campus. A “Student-Faculty Board of Review” (SFBR) 
would decide upon all administraion requests for the im¬ 
posing of discipline (as well as some others which could be 
used in a disciplinary manner), while a “Grievance Com¬ 
mittee” (GC) would decide upon students’ charges against 
the administration. 

The committees are designed to put the burden of proof on 
the administration: the SFBR requires a unanimous opinion, 
for example, and is composed of equal numbers of graduate 
students, undergraduate students, and faculty members. 
Moreover, our proposals contain mechanisms for the alter¬ 
ation of the regulations, by petition through the greivance 
committee. 

A DEMOCRATIC APPROACH 

Despite incessant clamour on the part of the bureaucrartic 
caste to the effect that “we’re all individuals,” there was a 
remarkable consistency to their attitude about how to ap¬ 
proach the task of implementation. Much attention was 
focused on the language and tone of the regulation^, most 
favoring the idea of making them less authoritarian-sounding 
(as distinct from less authoritarian in substance). The admini¬ 
strators were extremely timid about anything which might 
suggest taking the opportunity to be more imaginative and 
decisive. 

Their timidity was, however, little more than a disguise for 
their attempt to base the new campus regualtions on an 
already exisiting set of authoritarian campus rules, left over 
from the 1960’s. 


We never got the chance to discuss these proposals at the 
next meeting (11/2/78), because all of the time was taken up 
with “philosophicla differences.” The administrators’ “reeva¬ 
luations” of the old regulations took the form of taking copies 
of these regulations, cutting them out of the booklet and 
pasting them together again in a different order with some 
new connecting sentences! 

We responded by insisting that the old repressive regula¬ 
tions not be used as a model for the new. The chair put an end 
to the meeting by promising to integrate the various commit¬ 
tee members' proposals into one working document, which 
coul then provide the basis for negotiations. 

When the document strived we discovered it to be an 
extremetly selcetive sort of “integration.” It was nothing more 
than the administration’s cut and past job in a different form- 
typed out and printed on yellow paper. Gone were the SFBR 
and GC; gone in fact were all substantive proposals gene¬ 
rated by the students. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, which were also 
distributed, made no mention of our insistance on public 
meetings, rejection of non-representative voting, that our 
proposals be used as the working document, etc. In other 
words, an attempt was being made to have the documents of 
the committee appear as though the students were taking a 
passive and harmonious role. “Harmonious documents also 
serve to preserve Bertin’s own career, they makeit appear 
that she is able “to work with (manipulate) students,” and 
important job qualification in a liberal administration. 

DIRTY TRICKS 

Around the same time, an interesting discovery was made by 
Karen Bjorneby, one of the ASUCI student representatives to 
the committee. While the student delegation was meeting 
with Barbara Bertin to discuss parts of the document, Karen 
was accidentally directed by a secretary to a different meet¬ 
ing being held simultaneously by other administrative mem¬ 
bers of the committee—a meeting in violation of our agree¬ 
ment that all such meetings be open to all members. Appa¬ 
rently Bertin’s meeting with us was no more than a bungled 
diversionary tactic. 

Given these forebodings, we decided that it was necessary 
to get even tougher. At the next meeting (11/6/78) we flatly 
refused to use the doctored proposal, and demanded that in 
vie of the chair's inability to produce a reasonable synthesis, 
we be given that task. (We read that request into the minutes 
along with a statement condemning the administrators for 
holding secret meetings. It, too mysteriously did not find its 
way into the minutes.) 

The administration, caught with its pants down over expo¬ 
sure to its secret meeting and fradulent document, was 
forced to accede to our demand. Thus we had put ourselves in 
a position to determine the content of the committee’s 
discussion, since we would produce a document which would 
raise to the forefront the substantive issues which those on 


the committee so dearly wanted to avoid. 

One of our proposals required the administrationto gain 
approval by the SFBR if it wished to force the posting of a 
bond by an organization wishing to stage some activity. This is 
an exemplary issue since such bonds can easily be used 
against groups out of favor with the administration. 

Despite the fact that administrator Karen Bocard admitted 
the problem only arises one to three times per year, an 
objection was raised about time problems: could the SFBR be 
called up in time to decide an issue before the event in 
question was supposed to occur? We offered to modify the 
regulaions such that the SFBR would be called within 48 
hours. 

Then ut of the blue came an objection from student look- 
alike Randy Lewis of Campus Organization Services. Afew 
words of explanation are called for here. Since the mid 
1960’s, when student organizations became a threat to 
university regents and trustees, the front line administra¬ 
tors—the one who makes contact with student organiza¬ 
tions—in addition to being a ‘nice guy* must possess a strange 
but crucial job qualification: resemblance to students. 

Such administrators can now be seen In appropriate posh 
tions on campuses across the nation. The scam, an insult to 
the intelligence of politically aware students, is that such a 
person will have a better chance of success in gaining 
compliance of student organizations to administrative restric¬ 
tions. Of even greater importance, at times, is that they are 
expected to be more likely to succeed in engaging student 
activists in informal discussion through which they can can 
gather information on attitudes, militancy, strengths and 
weaknesses without even being expected toprovide students 
with comparable information on top university officals. 
Irvine's own chameleon Randy Lewis came up with the idea 
that the SFBRbe made an “appeals “board, so that the 
administration could, by decree, burden any campus organi¬ 
zation with a bond requirement, with the organization “free” 
to try to appeal for relief. We pointed out that the right of 
appeal means nothing when the damage has already been 
done—when an organization has been prevented from carry¬ 
ing out its planned activity. The real reason for Randy’s 
objection, of course, was to retain power in the hands of the 
administration. As he himself put it, “the administration 
shouldn’t have to appeal its own decision.” Of course, under 
our proposed regulations this wouldn’t be the case: instead 
the administration simply would not ahve the power to make 
such a decision on its own. We simply recommend that this 
power be delegated to a democratically constituted group. 
The vacuousness of administration objections was made 
evident by the fact that as soon as one was solved, another 
magically arose to take its place. On the other hand, we wee 
gaining insight into the bureaucratic mind. 
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year lifetime). However, since 50,000 MW is already oper¬ 
able, and another30,000 MW is under way, then only 60,000 
MW is left to be built. 60,000 MW turns out to be about 3.8 
Quads of energy (a Quad equals 1 quadrillion BTUs or 1000 
trillion BTUs; a BTU is a British Thermal Unit). The US energy 
consumption for 1977 was 74 Quads, of which 3.8 Quads is 
only 5.1%. Many experts have predicted that the US energy 
growth rate will be on the order of 4% to 5% per year (i.e. 3.0 to 
3.7 Quads per year). So if we use the nuclear formula, we’d 
have to build 60 reactors (at 1000 MW each) every year. 
Two new factors now need to be considered here: projected 
energy consumption and conservation, jn case you hadn’t 
noticed, a major premise held by nuclear proponents is that 
consumption of energy will continue to grow and, therefore, 
more nukes will have to be built (how and for how much they 
don’t tell us). An interesting statistic is that projections of 
energy consumption for the US in the year 2000 have been 
steadily dropping. In 1972, the Atomic Energy Commission 
predicted that the US would use 160 Quads of energy in the 
year 2000; in 1974, ERDA predicted 140 Quads; in 1976 
ERDA predicted 124 Quads; and in 1978 Weinberg predicted 
96-101 Quads, he point is that US energy policy makers are 
finally becomming more realistic—it’s doubtful that US en¬ 
ergy consumption in the year 2000 will exceed 85 Quads 
(only 11 more than we consumed in 1977). 

And if energy need are not going to grow, why is there any 
need at all for nuclear power? There isn’t, and this is where 
conservation fits in. An American Institute of Architects study 
done in 1975 revealed that using captial to conserve energy 
(instead of to produce it) brings more social and economic 
benefits than capital used to build “as much energy as the 
projected 1990 production capacity of any one of the prime 
energy systems” such as nuclear power. (At this time, nuclear 
was predicted to produce between 20% -30% of our nation’s 


energy, which would be 28 to 42 Quadsl). The study shows 
that current buildings can be retrofitted to use 30% less 
energy—new buildings can be built to use 60% less. Also, the 
payoff if you use capital for conservation is far quicker, 
returning your invesment in 10-15 years rather than 30-40 
years as is required for capital investments like nuclear 
reactors. And the number of jobs created will be greater in the 
conservation scenario. 

It’s important to realize that energy is only a means to 
economic well being—not the end product. If a fuel becomes 
overly expensive, common business sense dictates that it 
should be replaced with a lower cost substitute. In this light, 
conservation is the low cost substitute. Just as it is apparent 
that a barrel of oil saved is equivalent in value to a barrel 
produced, it is reasonable to assume that the value of energy 
saved by conservation is equal to the value of energy pro¬ 
duced by nuclear power.Therefore, assuming that by con¬ 
serving we could save 10% of our energy (estimates showthat 
we waste anywhere from 20% to 50% of our energy), we could 
save more energy (7.4 Quads) than is presently produced by 
nuclear power (2.5 Quads)! In fact, if we had 140 reactors at 
140,000 MW capacity, this would produce only 8.8 Quads— 
and amount of energy that could be saved by just conserving 
12% of our present energy needs! 

But, say the nuclear proponents, we will need nuclear power 
to produce electrical energy, not just energy in general, and 
the U.S. will be using more and more electricity in the future. 
At present, the U.S. depends on electricity for 28.9% of its 
energy needs. Whether this statistic will increase, and if so 
how much, is subject ot controversy and cannot be resolved 
by this article. However, for the sake of example, let’s assume 
that in the year 2000, using no conservation, we consume 85 
Quads of energy of which 47% comes from electricity (40 
Quads). At present, coal supplies 46.5% of our electricity 
(9.9 Quads) and hydorelectric contributes another 14.4 % (3.0 
Quads). If these figures change to 60% (24 Quads) and 10.8% 


(4.3 Quads) in the year 2000, then we only have to come up 
with 11.7 Quads. Now, if we were to conserve a modeft 15% 
of our electrical energy, we would save 6.0 Quads and now 
need only 5.7 Quads. This could be made up by solar, wind, 
geothermal, or nuclear (Naturally, if we would conserve 30%, 
we would save 12 Quads and not need any extra energy at 
alii). 

* I have not even begun to explore the issues of waste 
disposal, breeder reactors, nuclear terrorists, nuclear ac¬ 
cidents, social costs of the nuclear fuel cycle, or the use of 
alternative energy sources. These are the subjects of whole 
new articles and hopefully will be tackled in the near future. 
Instead, I’ve concentrated strictly on the economic aspects of 
nuclear power. Though this is a very impersonal way to view 
the issue, it is nevertheless a very valid and “real world" way, 
for economics plays a major role in the way we, as a society, 
view things. 

Nuclear power fails the economic test. A quote from Busi¬ 
ness Week will appropriately conclude this discussion: 

One by one, the lights are going out for the U.S. nuclear 
power industry. Nuclear power stations are taking longer 
to build, and the delays are tacking hundreds of millions 
of dollars onto their costs. Furthermore, domestic utili¬ 
ties are facing such shruken growth projections for 
electricity demand that eve if the nuclear industru’s 
political, social, economic, and regulatory difficulties 
could be solved, there may not be an adequate market 
left for their product. Not soon, but within 10 years, the 
U.S. nuclear industry is apt to contract dramatically, and 
it may collapse altogether. The existing nuclear industry 
cannot survive. Period. 

coming soon—breeder reactors 
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INDIVIDUALIST RHETORIC, COLLECTIVE STRATEGIES 

In this article e’ve mainly been referring to the administration 
at the expense of individual administrators. These Individuals 
frequently insist that our “interests” are identical with theirs 
and that they are “just people.” Yet they act as a group, and 
their attitudes are amazingly consistent. This is born out by 
some evidence we have of their strategy sessions. At one 
point in one meeting the students left the room for a caucus, 
and we left the tape recorder, which we have been using to 
tape all of the meetings, operating. The administrators held a 
hurried discussion, some favoring an immediate confronta¬ 
tion over “voting,” others adivising that the group go through 
the document until it “comes to a head” over a “substantive 
issue.” Unforunately, just as the discussion began to get 
interesting someone yelled “Sshl" and the recorder was 
switched off. But at any rate they do act collectively, as a 
group interested in maintaining the statu quo. 

The administration acts as a block. Faced with the unplea¬ 
santness of students who see themselves as somethng more 
than ruber stamps, but not wanting to act in a manner which 
would expose their autocratic power base, they tried to 
arrange for a democratic-appearing “vote.” They pushed for 
this again and again. 

Then they turned around and argued against our proposals 
by saying that the university “is not a democracy,” invoking 
the most tepid of bureaucratic imperatives: "substantive 
issues are a moot point” (Randy Lewis). The Nuremberg 
mentality: “we should take these (systemwide) policies and 
translate them into regulations wheter we like or not.” (Juel 
Lee, Financial Aid administrator). So far the students have 
successfully met each and every one of these challenges: 
insisting on the inherent prejudice of a non-representative 
vote, affirming the pivotal importance of political issues, and 
refusing to emulate the cowardly and unimaginative ap¬ 
proach favored by Barbara Bertin, Randy Lewis and the 
administration as a whole. 


ADMINISTRATION ON THE RUN 

As it turned out, we prevailed at this meeting. We returned 
from the caucus and said the we intended to go through the 
working document, discover where we agree and table the 
unresolved areas for later discussion. The university officials 
then handily shifted into modus bureaucraticus, with Diana 
Sherwood leading the pack in asking that the language of one 
section explicitly reflect the fact that “the Regents boss the 
President and the President bosses the Chancellor.” Never¬ 
theless the meeting proceeded more or less smoothly. Tor 
the first time, and over the Infinite objections of the admini¬ 
strators, we were actually getting something accomplished. 
One controversy which did occur is illuminating. Again we 
have Lewis to tahnk for bringing this aspect of the bureacracy 
to our attention. During a discussion of just what the duties of 
the committee are, with the administration emphasizing its 
real lack of power to actually do anything not anticipated by 
higher administrators, Jeff Schmidt (AGS student rep. to the 
committee) said, "I think our task is to come up with what we 
think is best, not what we think some people might not object 
to.” (The idea being that otherwise each committee membr 
would be trying to imitate Dan Aldrich. 

“I disagree,” chirped Mr. Lewis. Lewis also objected to a 
propsed regulation that would require the administration to 
introduce proposed cuts in minority programs at a public 
hearing, on the grounds that “some of these programs are 
funded through.. .sources over which we have no control.” Of 
course his objection is a non sequiter since the regulation 
stipulates merely that the cuts would have to be made in 
public. When asked if he objected to that, Lewis replied with a 
question of his own: “What do you mean by ‘public’?” We 
carefully defined this complex notion as a hearing open to the 
public. When asked repeatedly if he objected to this, he said 
nothing, but he never withdrew his objection to our proposal. 

FROM LIBERAL GLOSS TO AUTHORITARIAN ESSENCE 

What does this story tell us about those who control the purs 
strings of the University?lts shows, perhaps above all elxe, 


that participation by the students and faculty in formulating 
campus policy is tolerated only in so far as It legitimates the 
status quo—so long as it doesn’t question the “orderly opera¬ 
tion of the campus,” as systemwide policy so eloquently 
phrases it 

The administration’s commitment to the status quo is its 
commitment to maintaining the “orderly operation of the 
campus.” Is this ordr merely to insure the effective pursuit and 
transmission of knowledge? The university and the know¬ 
ledge it produces and transmits exist in, and at this point 
almost completely for a larger social context. One aspect of 
this context is the “defense industry, for which the university 
plays a major role in the design of nuclear weapons, to 
mention only a conspicuous example. 

The “order” which our chancellor has in mind has little if 
anything to do with peaceful groves of academe; istead It ahs 
to do with the aggressive talons of U.S. foreign policy. (And 
we’ll just mention in passing the role played by U.C. in 
California agribusiness.) 

We know that there is no more democracy in the university 
than in the world at large, that more and more people 
participate in fewer and fewer of the decisons which will 
shape their lives. Like the university, the society’s real face 
emerges only when its promises are tested. Of course, no one 
eve comes face to face with a thing called "society” directly; 
one learns of it through contact with its various institutions: 
culture, school, work, family. We begin where we can. In light 
of this, as good a place as any to begin is debate over one of 
the mechanisms of control, i.e. the campus regulations. They 
aren’t magic, and in times of political confrontation and crisis 
we would be fools to obey them anyway. But the struggle over 
their content might go far in contributing to the set of 
expectations students develop about their educational ex¬ 
perience. And at any rate the attempt at modification, reveals, 
as we've seen, an enormous amount about the nature, aim 
and function of universitv administration. 

The next committee meeting is Thursday, March 8,12 noon in 
Admin. 107, or call Linda Mills, X5547. 



Response from the Christian Side 

Dear Larry, 

Your Feb. 19th diatribe was commendable—tersely stated, 
picturesquely argued, documentation intact: a hardy indict¬ 
ment of religious hypocrisy. 

Like you, we share dismay for any form of two-facedness— 
political, religious, or otherwise. 

Unlike you, we’ve found a whole lot more than “outdated 
scriptures and pious scum” in the words of Jesus Christ and 
the power they hold for those who follow Him. 

Your sentiments are well-accepted—perhaps most avidly by 
modern Christians noting the disparity between their own 
words and actions. However, your argumentation is distorted. 
It takes very little account of the positive influences of 
American Christianity and handles even less admirably the 
person of Jesus Christ: you are content to depict him as a 
orototypical socialist, yet fail to confront his analysis of the 
i.uman situation. 

If cogent reasoning is your goal, then we question your 
capacity for deduction. 

You begin by citing the singular case of an obviously lunatic 
priest in Caxamaca. By example’s end, you manage to corre¬ 
late this 16th century abuse to the totality of racism, sexism, 
“economic exploitation, genocide, and perpetuation of wealth 
and power of the U.S. social order.” The linkage is astounding, 
albeit difficult to grasp. 

You then tell us that the combined value of church properties 
in the U.S. amounts to 102 billion dollars. This is supposed to 
be significant in comparison to the total assets of the five 
largest corporations in the U.S. But what you don’t show us is 
that 1) this is large in comparison to the total corporate assets 
in the U.S. (there are several thousand churches in the U.S.; 
how do you compare their financial output to five corpora¬ 
tions?) 2) that this is large in comparison to the aggregate 
treasury chests of any other groups—political, corporate or 
otherwise, or 3) that the investments of 164 billion are an 
institutional attempt of money-hungry religious bureaucra¬ 
cies or the extorted sums of ignoble faith quacks. In fact, and 
critically, you never factually relate the investment of 164 
billion dollars to “the construction of gaudy monuments to a 
murderous and barbaric God” or the support of “fatuous 
evangelists who do nothing but put down students.” Yours is a 
hefty assertion...undocumented. George Bernard Shaw, him¬ 
self an atheist, was remembered for the statement that 


money is “power for good or power for evil.” Instinctively, 
you’ve asserted that the church’s money resides in the latter 
power without considering the billions that are spent in Africa, 
Asia, and South America for hunger relief; slightly less than 
that goes to the construction of hospitals, dams, and high¬ 
ways, and hundreds of thousands go annually to children’s 
educational and support (evidence from the World Council of 
Churches and Christian Children’s Fund.) 

This is perhaps beside the point. If you wish to demonstrate 
that individuals like Pizarro make a travesty of Christian 
principle, then we agree. Most individuals acknowledge the 
same for Guyana, the crusades, or any other human-botched 
attempt to institutionalize the values of the Man fra Galilee. 
But you miss the boat when you attempt to implicate the 
cause of Christianity in the contrivance of oppression, class 
domination, and, if we read you correctly, armament esca¬ 
lation (?) in the U.S. 

Little could be further from the truth. Many of the best 
political moves in this country (and we’re talking about liberal, 
progressive action, right?) have been won by individuals 
whose faith in a loving God lead them to fight for legal justice, 
economic equality, and social reform. William Lloyd Garrison, 
Abraham Lincoln, William Jennings Bryan, Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, Woodrow Wilson—to name just a few—all deemed pro¬ 
gressive in their day, began their greatest moments of deci¬ 
sion in prayer. And aven if they were deluded: Martin Luther 
King, civil rights martyr of the 60’s, confessed his perseverance 
to be faithful in the God to wnorn “one day all mankind would 
bow.” The anti-nuclear arms race in the U.S. has one of its 
strongest proponents in John Kroi, a cardinal from Philadel¬ 
phia. The poor have some of their most vital advocates in 
ecumenical agencies like World Vision, Christian Service 
Corps, and Save the Children. And back in South America, 
where your article starts, the socialist revolution spear¬ 
headed by the Peruvian Catholic Bishops' Synod and Bolivian 
Division of the World Council of Churches should give you 
some hint that just maybe modern Christianity isn’t all that 
into human oppression and constriction. 

The examples could go on ad infinitum; their point is made 
well by the Russian Christian, Nicholas Berdyaev— 
"Christianity condemns the exploitation of man by man and 
of class by class from a religious and moral point of view, for 
the Christian faith attaches a value beyond price to persona¬ 
lity and to the human soul." 


Okay, so you contend that the work’s not done, right? We 
agree. There’s still some 25 million poor people in this country 
and enough racism, sexism, and rampant materialism to keep 
us all fighting for at least the next few years. But don’t slice 
your own throat: As far as the issues are concerned, we’re on 
your side. 

The only difference is the approach. We've asked for help 
from a man who propagated the most radical notions of love 
and justice than perhaps anyone ever did; who fed the 
hungry, attended the ill, and preferred to hang out with the 
crusty, common folk, prostitutes, and beggars than with the 
bourgeois religious establishment of his day; whom you 
called one of the first socialists; who, claiming to be the Son of 
God, was brutally murdered, apparently arose, and stated 
that to any who would call upon him, he would give new life, 
power, and a peace unmatched in the world. 

The personal reality of that, Larry, is available for the taking 
(and testing.) 

In your last paragraph, you ended by calling American 
Christians “holy apathetics.” For many, that may be true. For 
Jesus, it wasn’t, Larry. He cared as much for this down¬ 
trodden, mixed-up, messed-up world as you and we do....may- 
be more. And He’s in the fight with us to clean it up. 


In Love, 
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TYPESETTERS NEEDED 


Work afternoons after 3:00 p.m. 
or negotiable 
Must type min. 60 wpm 
WILL TRAIN 
Workstudy OK 

Contact Karin Inge at X5813 
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SPRING ELECTIONS 

FOR 

ASUCI 

You can run for 


Executive Officer positions 
and 

Council seats 

Applications available March 12 
in ASUCI - Due April 2 at 5 p.m. 
Call 833-5547 for information 


UCI EXPERIMENTAL 
COLLEGE 

The Experimental College was originally established to provide a vehicle 
for the university community, students, staff, faculty, and others, to offer 
classes in their area of interest or expertise. The college requires that 
potential instructors demonstrate a reasonable knowledge of the subject, 
and also that classes be offered free of charge to the entire icommunity, so 
that all may benefit from the cooperative educational system. 

The UCI Experimental College is in its 
planning stages for the 1979 spring ses¬ 
sion, which begins in April. We need your 
help, experience and interest! 

Originally, the program arose out of student dissatisfaction with our 
traditional educational system. Students believed that there should be 
relevance in what was taught, and they demanded a choice in subject 
matter and a voice in its presentation. Classes offered during the first 
years of the program illustrated the types of interests common for the 
students of the ‘time,’ most of whom were very politically and socially 
aware. Today, the college is involved in developing social and practical 
‘leisure-time’ skills among its participants. 

If you have a skill, talent or particular interest in a non-academic subject, 
we need to hear from you! The success of the program depends on student 
input. 

Previous courses offered this year include 
Eckankar, pottery, Aikido, Film and T.V. 
writing, winter moutaineering, and edu¬ 
cation for critical consciousness. 

instructors range from undergraduates, graduates, to community members. 


LaoReL springs 
frastftcite 


The current economic crisis has its roots in the basic structure of the economy. 

A progressive agenda is only possible when one understands why the corporate 
program has failed. 

Witt Inflation Ever End? 

Judith Goldstein, Research Associate, California Public Policy Center 
Don Villarejo, Director, California Institute for Rural Studies 


Tuesday, March 6,1979 
University of California, Irvine 

Physical Sciences Room 101 
7:30 PM Donation: $ 2. 00 



For more information on this alternative, 
‘free college,’ contact Nancy Pinto, di¬ 
rector, in ASUCI, 1 st floor Gateway Com¬ 
mons, or phone 833-5547. 
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